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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY W. B. MUNRO 

Harvard University 

The Military Unpreparedness of the United Stales. By Fred- 
erick Louis Huidekoper. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1915. Pp. xx, 735.) 

On the title page of his book the author reminds us that he is the 
founder of the "Army League of the United States" and is a member 
of the "Military Service Institute." In the preface he states that 
before the outbreak of the European war he had spent nearly nine 
years in arousing the American public to the need of greater national 
defense, and in that connection explains his purpose in writing the 
book as follows: "It had at last become apparent that there existed 
a need for a military history of the United States which gave the 
unvarnished truth, doubly so since our historians have painted 
in glowing colors the successes of our former wars, but have suppressed 
with studied care the blunders which have characterized our military 
policy throughout the past." 

The New York Tribune in reviewing the author's book on November 
13, 1915, made this statement: "It is not pleasant to recall these 
things, but it should be salutary. The author of this volume has done 
so with a high, a humane, a holy purpose; and he has performed po- 
tentially one of the greatest services to the nation that lie within mortal 
power. His knowledge of the subject is encyclopedic; his logic is 
impregnable and irresistible; his facts are beyond controversy. There 
is scarcely a statement in the book for which he does not cite chapter 
and verse of indisputable authority." 

In a preface to the book, General Leonard Wood also commends 
the author and his work and especially approves the author's condem- 
nation of our school histories for their inadequate and misleading pre- 
sentation of military affairs. 

This is a high praise indeed, but is it deserved? Without question- 
ing the claim that the author's purpose is a high, a humane and a holy 
one, nor even questioning for the present the correctness of the propo- 
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sition that universal compulsory military service as advocated by Mr. 
Huidekoper is the best solution of our military problem, the accuracy 
of some statements made by him may be tested. On page 69 he 
quotes with approval a statement from Carrington to the effect that 
few of us realize that "the only decisive victory of the war of 1812 
before the conclusion of the treaty of peace was at the battle of the 
Thames, where the force of the British regulars dispersed or captured 
numbered but little more than 800." In a paper before the American 
Political Science Association, the author asks: "In how many Ameri- 
can histories or school books will you find the fact expressed in the 
above quotation set forth?" Admitting that nowhere in our texts on 
American history is the above remarkable statement made, the con- 
clusion does not follow that such an omission convicts our text book 
writers of suppressing the truth, for Carrington's statement is ob- 
viously an exaggeration. 

Mr. Huidekoper attempts to dim even the glory of Jackson at New 
Orleans where Wellington's veterans led by one of his best com- 
manders, General Packenham, were defeated with a loss of over two 
thousand killed, including Packenham and four other generals, by a 
much smaller force with a loss of only seventy men. He makes much 
of the rout of Morgan and some Kentucky militia on the west side of 
the river, opposite the main battlefield, and comments on this as 
"facts which are carefully suppressed by our historians." While no 
individual historian or particular works are singled out in this or any 
other of his numerous blanket indictments, it is fair to presume that 
all are guilty. It is difficult to prove that no single historian is deserv- 
ing of the charge, but it is easy to establish that a goodly number of 
them are not guilty. This list includes Schouler, Henry Adams, 
McMaster, Roosevelt, Hart, Babcock and Woodrow Wilson, every one 
consulted. 

The author, commenting on our military policy during' the Mexican 
war, makes this among many other statements (pages 86-87): "As 
many of the enlistments were on the eve of expiration, General Scott 
did not wish to expose these men needlessly to the deadly climate. 
On May 4. he was forced to part with seven out of his eleven volunteer 
regiments, amounting to four thousand men, who were dispatched to 
Vera Cruz where they were to be conveyed to New Orleans and dis- 
charged. As a result of the loss, coupled with the detachments neces- 
sary to guard the line of communication and a large number of sick, 
his army was reduced to five thousand eight hundred and twenty 
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effective troops. In the midst of a hostile country and only three 
days' march from the capital, with virtually no enemy to oppose him, 
Scott found himself unable to budge for more than three months." 
In his paper the author also refers to this incident and adds: "These 
facts our historians and the writers of our school books have carefully 
suppressed. I could cite dozens of others to you, but the above will 
suffice." 

With the last sentence one may agree, and marvel at the author's 
moderation in limiting himself to dozens. Such instances can be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely when one once learns the method. As to the causes 
of General Scott's delay from early May to late in August in his ad- 
vance on the capital of Mexico, Mr. Huidekoper's ready explanation 
is not convincing. He seems to be utterly wrong in attributing that 
delay solely to the expiration of the terms of enlistment of the troops. 
It is a wearisome task to work through all the evidence on this point, 
but on its face his charge looks doubtful. Consider the situation in 
the summer of 1847. There was a bitter opposition to the discreditable 
war with Mexico. President Polk was anxious to stop further blood- 
shed. Mr. Buchanan, the secretary of state, sent- Mr. N. P. Trist, 
chief clerk of the state department, to Scott's headquarters with full 
authority to negotiate peace. Mr. Trist reached Vera Cruz May 6, 
and at once dispatched a communication from the secretary of war to 
General Scott, which notified the general that Mr. Trist was clothed 
with full power to arrange with the government for the suspension of 
hostilities and that when notified in writing by Trist that the time had 
come to suspend hostilities, he should regard that notice as a direction 
from the President to suspend them till further orders. The army was 
not to retire from positions then held except for safety or health or 
"unless a change of position should be necessary for the success of the 
negotiations." Of course Scott was furious that a civilian, and, what 
was worse, a subordinate in another department, should be given such 
powers to interfere with the commanding general in the field. Both 
rushed off angry letters to Washington. An entry in Polk's diary of 
June 12, 1847, records the significant fact that he would "remove 
Scott from chief command just as sure as he refused or delayed to 
obey the orders borne him by Mr. Trist." Later Scott and Trist for- 
got their differences. The futile peace negotiations between Trist and 
General Santa Anna dragged on until early in August, when, after the 
arrival of more troops referred to by Mr. Huidekoper, the army ad- 
vanced on Mexico. Even after the way to the capital was open, the 
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entry into the city was put off, as General Scott informs us in a letter 
to Marcy August 27, 1847, lest by "wantonly driving away the govern- 
ment and others, dishonored, we might scatter the elements of peace." 

In view of such evidence, it is safe to draw the conclusion that if 
there exists a need for a military history Of the United States which 
gives the unvarnished truth, Mr. Huidekoper has not supplied that 
need. If we were disposed to take his book seriously, we would be 
forced to one of two conclusions: either that it is a gross distortion of 
the facts and a libel on American scholarship, or else that American 
historians and educators have something to explain. Neither his book 
nor his paper can be regarded in any other light than campaign litera- 
ture. He is an enthusiastic militarist and has exploited American 
history and American historians in the interest of his cause. His 
object never was to tell the whole truth, the real truth about our mili- 
tary past ; but to make it appear that we do not possess and never have 
possessed an army worthy of the nation, that the military situation 
before our entrance into the war was desperate, and that the people 
must be aroused by every possible means to prepare lest we should 
be matched against the gigantic armies of one of the powers then at 
war with an army of pigmy dimensions. We may be disposed to ex- 
tenuate a good deal if the author pursues "a high, a humane, a holy 
object;" but I doubt if we can condone a libel on the citizen army and 
the scholarship of the nation, be the cause ever so worthy. No man 
ought to allow his partisan zeal to run away with him to that extent. 

However much we may object to the author's methods, no one will 
deny the momentous importance of the question he raises. It is no less 
than the adoption of universal compulsory military service for a nation 
of a hundred million people. The general staff of the United States 
army is committed to the project and has openly urged the adoption 
before the senate committee on military affairs and in the public press. 
This is the real question and should be discussed on its merits. 

Should the condition of anarchy among nations be continued and 
the training of the huge military forces be kept up after the close of 
the world war, it seems evident that then a compulsory universal 
system of military service will prove to be the only democratic, fair 
and thoroughly effective policy to adopt. But it is probable that noth- 
ing short of an actual national catastrophe will ever drive this republic 
to the adoption of so drastic a measure, as a permanent policy. 

But should some scheme of world organization be adopted by the 
nations at the close of the war, an entirely new situation will arise. 
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Then the first change must be a reduction of the existing national 
armies and navies, and possibly the increase of some now entirely 
inadequate in order to equalize power and to distribute the burdens 
fairly. 

Not until the peace conference has dealt with these matters can our 
permanent future military policy be intelligently formulated. 

William A. Schaper. 

University of Minnesota. 

American World Policies. By Walter E. Weyl. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1917.) 

Mr. Weyl has written exactly the sort of book most needed at this 
crisis — a critical, dispassionate, patriotic study of the fundamental 
economic, political, and social factors of which American policy must 
take account and from which it must spring. His grasp of the complex 
elements of the situation is admirable; unlike too many so-called stu- 
dents he studies the United States in the light of international relation- 
ships, of European history as understood in Europe, instead of dealing 
with international complexities on the basis of a history of American 
diplomacy unconsciously founded upon the fiction of isolation. 

The country stands, he holds, between two choices: nationalistic 
imperialism and internationalism. He seems to feel that the stronger 
economic forces now in existence are moving swiftly toward the for- 
mer, while the ethical preferences of the vast majority of the people 
unquestionably favor the latter. Unless the present direction of our 
national growth can be checked and changed, he fears that the eco- 
nomic forces will conquer the idealistic and ethical impulse toward 
internationalism and launch us forth upon a period of nationalistic 
imperialism. He is in the truest sense a student of possibilities, a 
forecaster, not a prophet. His keen unsparing analysis of the premises 
of isolation and as well of the historical and diplomatic traditions 
which it has fathered, will hardly be relished by the numerous histor- 
ians, lawyers and publicists who have cherished those views and who 
now find it difficult to abandon them. His logic for their renunciation 
is compelling and convincing. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Weyl kept studiously in the background the 
possibility that the United States might enter the war; and his final 
chapter, "An Immediate Program," based upon the assumption that 
we should in all probability preserve our technical neutrality, will 



